AT         THE         MENIN         GAT    E

reverence for it. Thought more of it than St. Paul's
and Westminster Abbey rolled into one."

" Not architecturally, I hope."

" Good Lord, no ! Symbolically. He regarded the
Menin Gate as a symbol that the world had said
good-bye for ever to war. I can remember distinctly
his words, almost on this very spot: ' So long as one
stone of it stands ... Never again '. .. Meaning there'd
never be another Great War. He believed it, too.
Like a religion."

The Major laughed. He was only thirty-five years
old himself, and a trifle cynical towards the lofty
aspirations of his predecessors in khaki.

" Well, his religion's busted, good and proper/' he
said. " The Menin Gate's a has-been as a symbol of
anything. Unless it's the folly of being sure of any-
thing good in this wicked world. But heaps of those
1914-18 veterans were tarred with the same brush.
They flattered themselves they'd made war obsolete.
And here we are."

By now they reached the entrance to the central
arch. Within, surrounded by the names of the
sixty thousand graveless dead, an anti-tank gun
manned by three gunners was in action.

" In a million years the old man could never have
dreamed that possible," John murmured.

" Nor this," exclaimed the Major, who had been
keeping his reconnoitring eye busy.

" What ? "

" The Menin Gate as your O.P."

" Sounds an idea," John nodded. " I'll get up and
see what is to be seen."

He climbed to the top of the Memorial and crept
along, sheltered by the parapet, to where the British
lion couchant still maintained its monumental watch
on the Menin Road. Cautiously he raised his head
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